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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 








Medal presented to Lafayette, 
BY THE TWENTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY, 
National Guard. 


Ir will be remembered that the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of Washington was 
celebrated in this city with every demonstra- 
tion of respect. On that occasion the corpo- 
ration of the city of New-York, through the 
zeal of Silas E. Burrows, Esq. procured a 
relic from George Washington Park Custis, 
Esq. of a very interesting description, viz 
the marquee belonging to General Washing- 
ton, which he pitched on Dorchester heights, 
which accompanied him through the whole of 
the revolutionary war, and under which Lord 
Cornwallis was received as a prisoner and a 
guest. This was consigned to the care of General 
Morton, who directed Colonel Stevens to pitch 
it in the Park, with military honours. Accord- 
ingly, a detachment of his fine corps of citizen 
soldiers was ordered on duty. Under this tent, 
after the ceremonies of the day, the officers of 
the Twenty-Seventh Regiment assembled, and, 
as a feeble testimonial of their regard and af- 
fection for that pure patriot and distinguished 
soldier in the cause of freedom, Lafayette, re- 
solved to present him, on the succeeding an- 
niversary of American independence, with a 
medal, embellished with appropriate devices 
and inscriptions. A medal was accordingly 
prepared, of which we present an accurate en- 
graving by Mason, done expressly for the Mirror 
It is a splendid piece of workmanship, in solid 
gold, from the mines of North Carolina. It was 
designed by Mr. T. Brown, and manufactured 
by Marquand and Brother. It weighs one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven penny weights. * ‘The richly 
chased and embossed front,” says the Commer- 
cial, “is surmounted by an eagle, standing 
on the northern hemisphere, on which the 
words America and France are inscribed ; a 
superb and tasteful framework surrounds the 
devices ; the American flag and that of the Na- 
tional Guard being displayed with their spear- 
points on each side. ‘These form the basis of 
a shield, surmounted with various implements 
of war, and circled in the interior githa rich 
wreath. Inthe centre of the fieldgwhich is in 
dead gold, are raised medallions of Washington 
and Lafayette, remarkably well done. Above 
is the Roman lictor’s battle-axe, connecting 
the wreath with the hemisphere ; and beneath 
is a shield, m which are quartered the stars 
and stripes, the rising sun, borne on the shield 
of the state, the city arms, and the initials, 
N. y. 8. a.; the letters n. G. being on a small 
shield in the centre. On a scroll, forming the 
lower part of the frame is inscribed the motto 
of the regiment, PRO PATRIA ET GLORIA. On 
the reverse, which is plain burnished gold, is 
the following inscription, very handsomely en- 
graved: ‘The National Guard 27th n. y. s. a 
to Lafayette. Centennial anniversary of the 
birthday of Washington New-York, 2% 
February, 1832.2" 


This medal was committed to the care of 
James Fennimore Cooper, Esq. with suitable 
communications, requesting that he would pre- 
sent it insuch a manner and at such a time as he 
should deem most proper. Tt was also accom- 
panied by the annexed letter to the general, 


written by acommittee in behalf of the corps 


Genxerat—The National Guard of the 
city of New-York, a corps of citizen soldiers, 
have the honour to present for your acceptance 
the accompanying token of the sentiments en- 
tertained by the sons of liberty in America for 





the dauntless champion of that sacred cause, 
whose distinguished services in three revolu- 
tions, and whose untiring exertions in behalf 
1 the oppressed and enslaved of every nation, 
have raised for the hero, 
With a fervent prayer for your 


health and happiness, we are, general, your 


*“monumentum @re 
Pee nus ; 


} 
edient servants, , ¢ _) 
L. W. Srevens, Colonel 


M. L. Smitn, Lt. Colonel 
J. M. Carts, Mayor 


To Gen. Lafaverte 





In reply to the above, the following letters were re- 
ceived, which are now published for the first time 
Paris, November 22d, 132 
GentLemeN—I did not get the medal you entrusted to 
my care, in order to be delivered to General Lafayette, 
until the middle of October, in consequence of a long 
absence from Paris. At my return General Lafayette 


was out of town, and no opportunity offered to acquit | 


myself of the trust until quite lately 

Yesterday I gave a dimer to General Lafayette at 
my own house, and in the evening we had a meeting 
of friends, chosen from among the different nations of 
Europe, of which this city has always an ample repre 
It struck me this expedient was the best I 
could devise to meet your wishes 

In the course of the evening I presented your letter, 


sentation 


resolutions, &c. with the medal, and explained the ob- 
I have the ple isure to 
enclose the answer of General! Lafayette with this letter 

Among the guests were Lieut. General Compte Tag, 
a distinguished Polish patriot; Lieut. General Sir John 
Vanderleur, of the British army ; Brig. General Wool, 
Captain Finch, and several other officers of our own 


All our own officers appeared im uniform, in 


ject of all, in a short address 


service 
compliment to the occasion. Several distinguished civi- 
lians, and many ladies were witnesses of your inten- 
tions. Mr. Bernet and Mr. C. Barnet, the consuls at 
Paris and Venice, had great pleasure in attending 
Demonstrations of attachment and of adherence to 
his principles are at all times peculiarly grateful to 
General Lafayette when coming from America. He 
considers himself a disciple of our school, and justly 
believes that he wishes no more for France than can be 
accomplished by imitation, 


with such modifications as! 





prudence would dictate on our mstitutions. Your own 
offering has been happily tamed, for it reached him at 
j 


a moment when his enemies are the loudest and most 


vindictive im thew attacks You will permut me to ex 
press the satisfaction | have had in beimg chosen as the 
organ of your feelings on this occasion It has given 





me an opportunity of proving that I do not altoge 
misrepresent American sentunent, when | affirm its at 
tachment to Lafayette, and may by implication help to 
sustain me in what I say of American institutions. This 
expression may cause you surprise, gentlemen, but I 
feel pe rsuaded that did the American people rightly un 


+} 


derstand the doctrines that have been extensively cires 


lated in Europe of late, and under the sanction of then 
authority, they would issue a rebuke that would fully 


vindicate their majesty as well as their prince iples l 


have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient ser 
vant, J. Fennimore 7 
To Mesere. L. W. Srevens 
M. L. Sarre 
J. M. Carin 
Paris, November 4 


GentLemen—The precious specimen of American 
produce and Amencan industry, which in the name of 
the National Guard of New-York, and by a unanimous 
vote,the Twenty-Seventh Regiment State Artillery have 
been pleased to offer to an American veteran, is a new 
testimony of that persevering affection of which it has 
been, during near sixty years, the pride and delight of 
» only merit on my 





my life to be the happy object. T 
part which it does not exceed is to be found in the 
warmth of my gratitude and the patriotic devotion that 
binds to the United States the loving heart of an 


adopted son 


The honour which the gift and devices of 


the beautiful medal have conferred upon me ts 
still enhanced by its connection with the 
hundredth anniversary birthday of our great 
and matchless Washington, of whom it ts the 
most gratifving circumstance of my life to 
have been the beloved and faithful disc iple, 
inno point more than in his tond hope ola 
perpetual union between the states of the 


' } 


contederacy in union which, as it has been 


the cherished object of his last recommenda 
tion to his fellow-citizens, and the wish of hi 
last breath, so it shall be to the last breath of 
every one of us who had the happimess to fight 
and bleed for American independence and 
freedom 

I beg you, gentlemen, to convey to the kind 
donators the expression of my profound al- 
fectionate yratitude and respect, and to re- 


ceive for yourselves the particular acknow- 


edgments of \ iy most sincere and obliged 
Iriend, LAPAYET?T? 
To Colonel Le W. StEvENs. 
Lt. ¢ e(/ M1. Seirt 
Vv J M. Carin 





SCLENTIFLC SUBJECTS, 


ARBORICULTURI 


Fuose of r readers who feel interested 
in arboriculture, may remember the re-publ 
cation by Messrs. ‘Thorburn and Son, last 
year, m this city, from the Enalish edit t 
iwork entitled the Plant CGiuide l 


was a treatise by Su Henry Steuart, embrac 


ny various information on the s ect ol re 
moving lar re tree i weve much rcoun- 
trymen boast of the Ameri 1 forests, the 
knowledge w to transplant the nant orna 
ments of the wood, tor the embellishment of 
their dwellin s by ho means ur ter ting 
m the contrary, ail ge emen ownlhy seats, 
mud not ac juainted with the successtul ex 
periments accon vy Sur Henry Steuart, 

d stated im | t k, must be gratihed to 
snow that wy could overshadow thelr man 
sions with large and umbrageous trees, of any 
size or ave, at an expense not excceding two 
yw three dollars ea 

We have been favoured w 1 letter from 
a gentleman who called on Sir Llenry Steuart 
iat hus residence, Allanton house i vely 


ibode, beautitied with many practical ilus 








trations of his theory nd who presented hin 
with a copy of the New-York editi ot his 
book. We extract afew paragraphs from hi 
communication 

* TL rode from Edinty htwenty-« trnile 
on purpose to see Sut Henry L with book 
in hand introduced miveeclt to the tine hall ot 
Allanton house He received my message 
rather coldly, ‘A wentiom f i Amerea 
Word came out by the servant t t Sor Henry 
was sts no to t tona vy ymutal 
I wished to see the trees, he w i era pet 
son to show me his grounds ly plied that 
I wished | uticularly to see | self. and 
would detam him but a few te I} 
summoned, he appeared a me woking ol 
gentioman, about sixty-five i er A spare 
habit, and both active md lhigre rit th 
maki known the object of my « hie 
took me to the drawing-room It m 
how happy I fr i bemy enabled y my 
reatects to him ! particularly 1a day (it 
was Washington's birthd ) dear t every 
\ u mat eclar 
ing that he e of t 
nost str ul 

at the ani t between the two ‘ 
were fast giv place to trie y fe He 
ex presse 1 hum i op ad oar s ‘ that 
his book should be published in Ay the 

t pe ple, he thought, who ‘ wy 
mterest m his theory He observed 1 iad 
been translated mto Cir mand Fr ,v 
he never dreamed of America bs und of 
tree extermimation without mercy He ex 
amined and re-examined the book, until he 
grew ecstatic ; uttered his astonishment that 
m America we could get up 80 beautiful a 
piece of workmanship , admired t ite, th 
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wood-euts, the paper, &c.; produced the Edinburgh copy, declaring 
then intro- 


the New-York the handsomest in every respect He 


duced me to his family, showing them the book, and expressing his 


surprise at its beauty and low price. He immediately deferred his 
ourney, and it ted on showing me over the grounds in propria 
} , g g } 

persona. It was ac ming sunshiny day You would have been 


delighted to hear his interesting observations on the trees he had 


They really looked fine ii very vigorous, even to the 


removed 

















extreme ends All those i the p and many in other parts of 
the p! ace, With the exception of three or four st undard old fellows, 
were transplanted by the machine The lake is altogether a work 
of | wi t of a mile in circuit, and twenty feet deep, 
and so planned t no p t can you see its termmation 
There 1 t pretty ttle id of an acre, which he filled with trees 
1a wer Does t i like fa s’ work’ The lake abounds 
with fish, and has a enious contrivance under the arches of the 
bridge to prevent the pike from destroying their less pugnacious 
newhbours N wer ] r the lake, and on desery 
rSur lit followed until he had to stop and feed them with 
yne biscuit, whic e carries in his pocket for the purpose They 
came up to | | l after receiving the expected favour, floated 
away es * The family would hardly allow me to dey irt, and 
wishied me to spe iday with them. On my taking leave, Mrs 
Mace Donald Sir Henry, and her son, accompamed me 
am nthe road iter ‘ ch the latter pr ceeded on with me, 
for fear 1 should | my way, as we had amie or two to walk 
across the ficl l ro to meet the Glascow mail. Sir Henry is 
going to write n ! unt of some tmprovements in his theory, 
to b pl bl led tot xt edition Ihe ymed me that 
tis now out of | | L« rwill b published 
Ile verenne it e feet as t t tt the m 
etme the ‘ ‘ eno 
nv tree co tb | ! ( ! r he re 
marked, wa ‘ 1 ften les 
_ =e 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


THE FORSAKEN ONE 








BY i ASM AVLY 
On, nan hom not he 
Int l ' blush tol r 
Oh ul him met het to! 
For ' ‘ » dear 
ik of for happy days 
ven none could b the earer nal 
ty can nol r praise 
if, a forbear to blame! 
b Mthat vou have hea 
If pro au [we i lv to defen 
Yet pause ere y I ve one { 
Breath'd { hor rofat { 
Hlow many seem haste to tell 
What tren can never wish to Know! 
J answer I knew him we 
And th least, it wa rt so 
You say, when a emnl . 
Mo ora \ nisin 1 
But, had the w censured t 
Father! woul t have been m : 
He may be change I ! ! y 
To i r triene 
But ut we blam \ ) turn 
Have learnt that ha lesson too! 
Desertion of mys ! t 
His 07 ! erha nay prove 
Ss! It hee “ nid ent h 
¢ tenn { vl ' i! ve 4 
The world has nev yet 
Its favour to ! ! 
Ita sanction rathe ems to 
The hand avam to aunt hart! 


You hate him, father, for you know 
That he was eruel to your ecluld 
Alas! 1 strov to hie my woe 
And when you looked on me, I sn 
But on my faded check appe 
An evidence of all Pve telt 
I prayed for strength, but fall tears 
Betrayed my weakness as I knelt 





Oh! hate him not; he must have seen 
Some error, that was never meant! 
And love, you know, hath ever been 
Prone to complain, and to resent ! 
Hate him not, father! nor believe 
Imputed crimes tll they are prored 
And proof should rather make us gneve 
For one who once was so beloved 
TURTLE 


SOLILOQUY OF A FINE LIVELY 








BY MRS. CHARLFS GORE 
Let us call no man fortunate,” said the ancient philosopher 
till we have witnessed his end!" and very sincerely from my tank 
st the King’s Head in the Poultry, do 1, a predestined fish, reiterate 
the sentiments. Neither man nor turtle knows to what constmima 
uon he is born; and when bursting from my ege-shellon the seorch 
sands of the island of Cuba, I little dreamed that my own ¢ 
solution was connected th that of the mpenal par wit 
Giveat Britain; that y fins were sympathetic with the finan of 
tf country; that my green tat was to cement the union between 
t three great estates of its ancient constitution! 
It is a miehtv hard thing that the inhabitants of the civilized 
earth can no longer make merry, except at the expense of myself 


snd mv brethren. Time was, while vet the head of the gallant Ra 


we turtles waddled along our 


° 


igh nodded on his shoulders, that 





native sands secure from the culinary scalpel, and unheeding of the 
The simplicity of oriental tribes and occidental islanders 
took no note of our edibilitv: nor was it till the rage after maritime 


stew-pan 


discovery set those 


and Cabot 


*“uninhabitive rascals, Columbus, Vespuctus, 


a-gadding, that the ernel distinctions of calipash and 
strates 


caliper first brought water into the mouths of the « 


of the British metropolis But for Vasco de Gama 





tribe, I had never sweltered here, in a tank in the 


did the simple Caribs know that infant flesh surpasseth the meat of 











turtles; and the Ascension islanders rejoiced im their soup of the 
hind quarter of some captured rival chiet, that ree re mie 
punch nor sangaree to aid its digestion. But civilized Europe po 
ed its gastrophilites over the globe! They came hey saw—they 
cooked! Curse on the memory of the first turtle that lent its une 
tuous integuments to their broths! Had it been lean as the Earl 
ot , tough as a dowayger countess, st I ht I, an ampl mS 
heir of the creation, air mys ) e shelly shores of the Atlan 
tic, careless of cook or kaiser: pt watir my crustaceous species 
without the fear of the white n t~« efore my eyes! But : 
no sooner did the oleag nous i eott first turtle steam ff it 
cauldron, than flesh became fishified to the desires of men. T 
forward their fat beeves and their Mocks were s t nv 
and rurtLe! URTLE !—tvrTL_e! was the cry of the eating w 

Ah! little did [ imagine when, three months ago hres ‘ 
months—I opened my eyes one sweet May morning to b f 
the last time, the pellucid ocean ser ts white foam beside my 
lair, and warning me and my innocent tar vy of the advancing 
tide; little did I dream as I beheld my four « ely brethret V 
venerable sire—my six goodly sons—disperse frot 
rock under which we had been sheltering, that captivity had ¢ 
upon us likea thief in the night, or rather that the st irm of a 
therity had sentenced us, like thieves, to tran wrtat 
anatomization! Instead of the ery of the seabird w ny over 
our heads, to warn us that the sun was bright in t 

Avast, there, Jack !’"—“ Bear a hand, B or the ere t ers 
\! be off arter their tother helement! 80 ed in oul miberiu 
ears like the creaking of the brazen gates of Pen ionum. At 


ster, having from his head three long, straizht, pending black tails 


did straightway lay violent hands upon me and) e. Vain wer \ 
puny eflorts!—I gasped I floundered I opened my horny bea 
I rolled my threatening eves; but lo! in the ne of e of 


them, I found myself ignomimously lad upon my back in: some 


strange coneavity floating on the water's sur that rolle hy 
hissing as if in derision of my moan,) and tossed hither ar 

on the gurling waves! I grew sick of them and life altogether. F 
thy nausea! vile result of the progress of civilization! Oh! thata 


ree agent should eschew dry land, and incite his own vitals to r 


bellion against him 


But what was heart-sickness—what was even a-sickness Cor 
pared with the agony in store for my mnocent frame Ss enly a 
heavier swell seemed to rise upon the ocean, We approach 1dark 

imighty object; and amid a roar as of a thousand hur nes, 


ted at three several intervals, Land my captive tnbe were swung 
dashed 





nto buckets lowered from the wall; hoisted aloft and 
ground. The a floor of foul 


planks, now replaced the silver sand whereon 


piteo «ly upon the 





ground 
and seamed, and fetu 
we had been wont to course each other in slow and majestic turtl 
now passengers on board the good ship the Lirs 


Betsey, bound tor the port of London 





Gods! how abhorrent in my ears has that one word Jire/y since 























come! Captain—mate—purser—steward—crew all, while they 
OX ! over my prostrate humil soon united in declaring, 
that l—even I—was the most “li of the squad ;—that I was 
ittest—heaviest— most /irely— best !''—a morsel fora lord mayor; 
’ for B 1! at every fresh flounder made by myself and 
‘ ny, ' 
Pleas’d we remembered our august abodes, 
t hat ourown efforts might sull restore us to the ocean mur- 
muring so near, a fresh out arose from the tyrants. “ Fine lively 
rtle, Ja cried one with whiter nether garments and a redder 
visa than the rest Fetch the hammer and nails, my hearty! 
1 fix 
I , Will it bel \ f the sons of a land of liberty 
fth w ry of Howard, J Hanwav and Richard 
\l {1 1tow 1 Cow t sun ind S ler st chified 
‘ t tye it th perat 1 ol fix r consisted i 
V rr 1 h our fins, leaving our 
sext ‘ k after the fashion of a kite against a 
door | Mlierv i spread ea moan Austnan banner 
! sta " What was Bajazet’s durance his i 
\ !—What, Mont aS tort r ng i 
" m1 iliv in wh by inch, and noon by 
! " L vertu : 
were seven spars of De 
) eck t | \ i 
| . ‘ ‘ cavy 
N ‘ ‘ ‘ t ‘ 
My near “ 
Slowly ‘ ; , 
He lo r | ww s to 
But wl f s the pa y? “ sat the ren 
miscence! Vy | rev Ke 1 ‘ { \ ! iway 
perist i, ast ‘ each approa a I saw the miser t 
\ n uptorn from his excruciation s 1 to tl nds 
he ex er No! They w not ¢ suff It t r 
| eace! | rmy bed of 1 \ Is s \ 
Ww it rl T i re Ss were =~ 
on the f »wing day, their several s pended lke armeo 
trophies tin the sunshin I was now alon 1the worid if less 
helpless, solitary fish There hung the remains « that was dear 
to me; I shrank from the spectacle! Again { n I floundered 
to release myself from my miserable thraldom; and again and again 
my persecutors surrounded me, to tnumph again wm the announce 


ment, that I was still “ deadly lively,” and should arrive in the docks 
in the nick of time for the reform dinner at Guildhall. 

At length came the fatal moment for ‘‘unfixing!’ My mangled 
flesh now adhered to the rusty nails, which had become, asit were, a 


yet scarcely had I lifted up my langwd 


part of my own substance; 


eyes and beheld 
The towers of Julius, London's lasting shame, 
peenng over my head, when a barbarous stranger wre nched me from 


my unprisonment, and excess of anguish wrought its own remedy. 





I was cx 


iveyed in a state of insensibility, from St. Katharine’s docks 

to the execution-dock of this renowned hostel 
The very name of t The King’s Head” was ominous in my 
ears, When I woke to a sense of my own situation! Itis a well- 


known fact that, in E ind, they cut off the tails of their horses, 


i } j fr Y 
t ‘ 0 I 


gs and turtles; and when, with a presenti 
ment of decapitation strong upon my mind, I beheld a tall gaunt 











man approachir it the string of whose white apron hung a mus- 

s steel! I felt that my last hour was at hand! There blazed 

the fire—? yaw the cauldron—there stood the chopping block 
i é the cook ! Every-moment I expected the fatal fiat of 

OF with ! so much for Buckingham, 

when as ntleman him for the ordinary of 

Newya s »t kiteher as I lay gasping on the 

floor, gravely dressed my executioner. The names of “ Lord John 

Russ Lord Althe yw reached my ¢ followed by allu- 

sto ppl ‘ ) pubhe dinners—reform—town-hall 

ind, t 1 . ! st »furtles ip! ‘Lord John Russell 





soup! Refort nd lime punch !''—Oh! filthy antucli 





max, dis rt ‘ iture of acivilized nation !—Oh! fatal 
mntith to ’ ibious race!—to you am I indebted 
for the « , t s me to this melancholy tank! 

It apy ed, that t renow | proprietor of the King’s Head 

ke s new was just t 1 want of “a lively arti 
cle; that? t y of life had established my reputation The 
‘ r r ‘ yeve of a lf surance broker, 
pronounced that I s take a wonderful deal of killing—that I 
should bear a weck 1 fort its—nay am is tatteming! 
that I was s f \ r ind would keep very well 

| the disso mot | 

Such being my sentence, | was plunged into this vile receptacle 
incompany Ww sey other turtles wors inmyselfl; Seven stran 

rs to my name a rac seas neurable fishes, whose 
foul contact embitters those last moments, wl 11 would fain d 
vote to s \ ce Cas with deceney Every day the 
fe stand wholesome of my comp: ms is drawn forth 
from captivity i transferred from co to boil water —from the 
tank to t \ el nh rol my lvelness—am 
destined to a] of misery ! 

But I shall not expire unavenged !—Dread as is the destiny of the 
turtle kind, a r s ret tion is fated fo appease our manes 
Vainly do our ences court repose on the downy couches of the 


M n rt I sotA rmanburv. Nightmare—dvs 








peps er nny t ‘ x . ke a covey of phenixes 
from ri rivr es, str onster tlon to the elders of the 
city, and flap tl wings over the heads of the cotimon councu 
Let my Lord John Russe wk to himself!—So surely as he shall 
taste of t turt | so surely W I 
R 
M twentyr rs v ¢ wr 
t nt himu ol te, ar sit | vy on se mid 
+} ’ . fa diy n Let him sw ow | so ov hasa 
spoon oO ind v the shades of my ad kindred! We 
will mee unat P I * 
A late I pul ses S hine or lays for Lads», 
nas es I ment 1 
A LADY'S ADVICI 
Whiy \ lac mv 
Is very W f 
But w 1 ve been marred a vear 


And flowers (if they sit the complexion 


Are all very fort hoir 
But jewels (a pretty select 
Have a vastly stiperior 





It is all very ples 
To prate about beautiful eyes 
Dark } 

Love-kisses and moonlight's soft siyyhe 
But spring with its hes and roses 

For ever, my love will not last 
And bowers where perfume reposes 

Must vield to December's cold blast 


air and ifS masses of curis 


I confess, for myself, when I marned 
I deemed that no pleasure cor 
Unless in a garden TI tarried, 


With dew-drops on violet 














But dew-drops, and garden flower 
{re things to read of in a room 
Ww s of lov i soft s | wer 
Pass away with the v et’s bl " 
A 1s fort rses Fred 
Why, every one w sin ese ~ 
B \ I my \ I ve \ I 
‘ will not be star of his prais 
R rt ‘ I ( 
Just think 1 vour joint 
What a portion you'll have by ‘ 
How many a jewel I t 
Yi iv then marry Fre fy k 
Or wherever v r Y may lene 
’ 


I see now my 


Ah 


(The last wasas 





There ike a sweet gi adrv vour tears 
(They do make you look such a fright.) 

And, despite of your sighs and your fears 
We'll go and hear Pasta to-night 
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THE STORY OF THE MISSLETOE BOUGH. 


From R es luly 


If ever you should come to Modena, 
Where among other trophies may be seen 
Tassoni’s bucket (in its chain it hangs, 
Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandina,) 
Stop at a’ palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsim 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you—but | 
Enter the house—forget it not, I pray 
And look awhile upon a picture there 

Tis of a lady in her earliest youth 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri—but by whom I care not 
He, who observes it—ere 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away 

She s ning forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up 
As though she said “ Beware!” her vest of goid 
Broiwered with flowers, and clasped from head 
An emerald stone 
And on her brow 
A coronet of pear! 


elore you go, 


he asses 


ts, ine 





to toot 


in every golden clasp ; 
fairer than alabaster 





But then her face, 
So levely, yet so arch, so full of mirth 
The overflowings of an innocent heart 
I: haunts me still, though many a year has fled 


1c wild melody! 





Like sor 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm 





Sut richly carved by Antony of Trent 

With scripture stories from the hfe of Christ; 

A chest that came from Vemee, and had hetd 

The ducal robes of some old ancestor 

That by the way may be true or false 

Sut don’t forget the picture; and you will not 

When vou have heard the tale they told me there. 
She was an only clild—her name Ginevra, 

The joy, the pr fan indulgent father; 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 


Marrying 
Her playmat tr 


Francesco Donia, 
and her first love 


mony & 
ym her birth 








Just as she looks there in her bridal dress 
She was a itleness, a nety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now frowning, smiling, for the hundredth tine 
lhe nurse, t i uly, preached decorum; 
And in the lustre of h youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco 

Great was tt i nuptal feast, 
When all sat w be rerself Was wanting 
Nor wasshe to be fo 4 tather cried, 

Mis but to make a il of r love! 
An 1 his isstoa but his hand shook, 
And soon tf 1 sttog. st panic spread 
['was but that instant she had lett Francesco 

, 


looking back, and flying s 


Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger 











t now, alas! she was not to be found; 
Nor trom that ir could any thing be guessed 
But that she was not! 

Weary of his lift 

Fran sco flew Ven ind embarking 
KF ta ty vat with th Purk 
Ors v , " t you have seen 
An old ma is st of something 
‘ et we hin re Knew not what 
When he w me, t hou remained awhiuk 
Sitent uit t 1 wen stran 

ty filtw ve past, and or n 
When on vy, a dav of search 
Mid the o i ithe g \ 
Viiats was eed; and, twas said 
By s vo ith ss as Ginevr 
“Why " ts lurking pla 4 
Iw - a but on the way 
It s 1 . mn 
\\V in memeraid stone 


; Ss ‘ 
An is ! ! = \ 
! t 
| ‘ Ww i i pola 
te 
I " id a gray 
W mm ti s id ‘ i h Sit 
r \“ vy. th s the ti ‘ 
\ a 
Wh t oh y 1 there 
I i WW tor ’ 


HOUSEKEEPER AND TILE ROBBER 


4 ty vears s ¢,a gentleman named Webster 
i Woo s, a wild iltivated barren range of 
) i t pon ri fines of Yorkshire ad 
Phe family, bes him consisted 
: pusehe ‘ At his 
huis i r tor t st 

i ur t " i fatn ht 
. his promis Mr. Webster 

, At t went out 

4 ‘ ’ r . s t! 
S-hK ‘ ‘ - rvant 
i ’ \“ t = ’ t V 
v ‘ nn U a t l “cnt eT 
\ vn st . " who was ft ind what 
: es? S vas rn a Mr. Webster 
’ te 1 tw { i Stour ‘ ' = an t = 
She forthw \ " rous | e hre, led 

Tse t st ind then retur i to provide something ¢ 
or her guest, of wh he partook, and was then shown to lis 

















chamber. On returning to the kitchen, she took up his greatcoat the principal performers are concerned, we can add, no opera has ever 
m order to dry it, when perceiving tt to be, as she thoug very econ better done; but the most mteres pa e wm 
heavy, curiosity prompted her to examine the pockets w h she rman » our thinking, is given to t . - a eur 
found a brace of loaded pistols, and their own large carving-knite! ces of ex s es throughout piece, to w ' truil 
Thunderstruck by tus discovery, she immediately perceived wha . W t critical acumen s in ques v are clearly 
sort of a guest sh i to deal with, and his mt s. Howev i ' | y one capable of the task, was M e Ome 
summoning up all her courage res ) she t t \ G vw . the lowest part, and her v roper 
up Stairs, and, wilh ar istencd, as Wwe s 5s ear and distinct, am ‘ if ne 
of the room in wi vw Villain was; t “ \ t The of both the othera, to borrow at 
perturbation of m AW t v Si va ~ 1s was unequal to the eflort; nevertheles 
to the window, and in a low \ s \ ! “ re to st this t, wecan, at the same t Assur 
you ready? S rrasy ‘ the pistols wit sper x s pro a far better eff in we | 
tion, presented to his fa and fired! T r of t { ’ ‘ im of \ tt ' \ 
alarmed the fellow above, who attempted tog itof the re t i t have be the result « ea ibour «a 
was staved in his purpose by her say \ un, uv 0 | 4 wast \ aved byw th led by Mr 
door, you are a dead man Sh S s I W. Tay l Ww Casolam and Bery, the t 
sistance, while § rewmiaine with t ‘ r pust r \ W l we stre hes Mr. Cwfl 
guarding the chamber d W t \ was ul Mr. Ky f w-labourer 
into custody; al on st oy WwW ’ t yi ’ t = \ 7 l { “ N was by 'T 
man shot dead Another villain, w was taken shortly 0 i ae 
with his deserts; and t hous “ ed“ 
ee \ A ’ ! \ and admir y | 
fidelity and unparalleled intrepidity, was s N 1 ; ' : 
ev. ' \ \ t ween. ts 5 
Webster Edin h Jour , 
l | h affine » hos 
i oo \ \ rt's ( by M 
A LITERARY WIFI . l L. yM 
: \ w : emi Gain ' f 
How delightful is it, (says D'Isra } s Cures sofl ‘ 
, ! ton y 
when the mind of the femaie is so ha \ Spee . \ 
iM i] ] { ‘ my 
cullvatc as to participate in ‘ yay 1 . 
va ! weet 
t s Kes 
' \ “ mor 
tf 2 . I ' 
l Away w ‘ \ I wl a 
w“ As Vw = iv , i 
} “nl by 
W fil . I : 
ment ¢ uli ft I k , ' req Or 
it " m of his s es, s , 
' we Ml Hlorn looke 
quire to his desk she « mare i “ 
_ \ \“ “ t adresse 
tions the sare nius, the s ut ‘ a 2 
i porn vet his ma 
for literature, emunentiv a ul : = wo tort . 
. \ “ which 
Far from w iwing her " . H ' , € or 
| 
ious to animal iw t I 
ae H Dark eyed on 
@ssiduic sever Ww i Sone ‘ +, ‘ H is { . "- aaa? . 
le ed herself tot imost h “ s 
ppy i . Mri 8, and his 
the ut ole ven ¢ Ss > 
educa i } on Mr. J ‘ we must 
ul cares they “ rogeny nt sw 
l v i y developed 
ss t f his . . , 
| ’ \ c i he a 
miarrie to tw = ! ot whom \ ! \ ~ 
\l i ! man 1 
her was ph Ss iv. Ww » produce mo I wily tf Ky \ 
\ well I 
sign erse i | t I \ ‘ very high 
eit th ime pass rin rown breas itanin ; ~ | vill prov 
! has te s nous \ ‘) bar 
wl is W with va " ' ; : an < 
recorue ‘ it ~ 4 s wile at " vv 1 | : 
ferent irs s. J vw sually em \ 
! 
( pa 1 Vv trans manus a « : 
i pla i i Ml “ ‘ M 
full v et has the y nger Pliny ven rity 
‘ ‘ 
Of Calphurma, his wile, he says her aflect tor " 
i Mrs. > played the 
1 turn to bOOK i my compositions, wi sive Acs ‘ 
was quite 
n reading and \ 1 gettin vi irt ire ¢ ily . 
' c 
How fu ft ten solicitude is she when Lam enter y 
iT) tT 
cause! How kindly does she r ce with te Ww iu ver! W ' 
al ( t sit s persons nior her trom time to ° 
I am plea pla | oan ' \ i ‘ f th 
how I am heard, wha } ruses lr ‘ iwhats eut 
the caus When at any vw l recite my works, she « 
rove a’ 
self behind some curtain, and w secret ra re enjwovs \ is ‘ “ » the sub 
She sings my verses to her ly “ no nh master, bh t 
hey v 
best instructor, for her Her passion will inerease w 
li ia 
days, fortis not my Vv th nor my son, wh tim ra \ 
| ' tute t 
pairs, t myrt tat land my \ t which wen ! ; ide 
, ’ 
AMSTERDAM 
I M Clara 
Tt s { ti Ss hn ’ is i t I nt r t » 
This city ha nf ) t | tury ' . vi .. ma 
name from the river Ams ‘ ink s ' 
m ousdamt t opposes the r i ‘ naco rvs . 
enormou i i ’ \ P M | Cais 
ed from its lawlu or The t wh 2 nine P 4 age 
circumference, stands on pues driven tot ruc Under tl - ' 
: n , 
house alone are thirteen thou 1 SIX ind ninety-five. W 
might Erasinus say it ren city whos “ . 
lived like crows, on the topsof trees! N \ ind 
two hundred and ninety f . t tow “ \\ Park 
coutains a population ut ath t five ! al 
of which one-tenth are ws. Ov to ' or ol t 
the quantity of st nant w r \ vy. tl rwo : 
i . ( fie ry 
more preyudicially aftect wer ! { “ h \ 1 Mr Plwths A 
stantly at work, to con tc a i to ew t p 
. ! ] ' 
THE DRAMA. s er 
! 4 
THE NEW-YORK STAGI 
Am ate 
ROMANTI PERA HE Ma Fi F ' i 
I 0 
Park THEATRE I " I Mra Met 
number has observe ibhie Z f iM rt : . \ 
4 t 1 ‘ f 
have been ma vy Mr. H / M “ | i “ | ! ‘ 
( ’ di Tit W , 
Mr. Horn to Halleck’s ~ 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
, 1 , 
und a baila set to § | l a 5B iy \\ ts 
lev, comu i t M j \ Mr. Barr 
Dark eve c . * p 
set to an air selected f \ “Le D Bar r ‘ vis 
the whole of t " st re Gi We fol 4 , al Rr , , . 
low our correspondent in afiirming that re t election | play “ ' , they 
of music has ecarcely ever been lax! b ¢ the public; and, as far as) for thew own eakes for “ auld vu 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 
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NUMBER FORTY-ONE. 





JouRNEY TO THE ETERNAL CITY.—Two roads to Rome—Sienna—the 
publie square—an Italian fair—the cathe dral—the library—the three 
Grecian Graces—dandy officers—public promenade—landscape view 
—long glen—a waterfall—a cultivated valley—the town of Acqua- 

endenk—San Lorenzo—Pliny's floating islands—Montefiascone— 

‘iterbo—procession of flower and dancing girls to the vintage— 

ascent of the Montecimino—the road of thieves—Lake Vico—Bac- 

cano—Mount Soracte—dome of St. Peter's, ete 

I tert Florence in company with the five artists mentioned in 
my last letter, one of them an Englishman, and the other four pen- 
sioners of the royal academy at Madrid. The Spaniards had but 
just arrived in Italy, and could not speak a syllable of the language 

The Englishman spoke every thing but French, which he avoided 

He “ hated a Frenchman!” 


learning from prine iple 
One goes by Sienna, and is a 


There are two roads to Rome 
day shorter ; the other by Perugia, the Falls of Terni, Lake Thrasy- 
Childe Harold took the latter, and his 
I was compelled to go by 


mene and the Chtumnus 
ten or twelve best stanzas describe it 
Sienna, and shall return, of course, by the other road 

I was at Sienna on the following day. As the second capital of 
Tuscany, this should be a place of some interest, but an hour or 
two is more than enough to see all that is attractive. The public 
It is rather singularly situated, lying 
fifteen or twenty feet than it. IT should 
think there were several thousand people in its area—all buying or 
selling, and vociferating, as usual, at the top of their voices. We 


heard the murmur, like the roar of the sea, in all the distant streets 


square was a gay scene 


lower the streets about 


There are few sights more picturesque than an Italian fair, and | 
strolled about in the crowd for an hour, amused with the fanciful 
costumes, and endeavouring to make out with the assistance of the 
eve what rather distracted my unaccustomed ear—the cries of the 
various wandering venders of merchandize. The women, who were 
all from the country, were coarse, and looked well only at a distance 

The cathedral is the great sightof Sienna. It is a rich exterior, 
encrusted with curiously wrought marbles, and the front, as far as 


I can judge, is in beautiful taste. The pavement of the interior is 


I its side, and opening away at the other into a broad gently-sloped 


very precious, and cove red with a weoden platform, which is re- | 


moved but once a year. The servitor raised a part of it, to show 


us the workmanship. It was like a drawing in India ink, quite as 
fine as if pencilled, and representing, as is customary, some miracle 
ota saint 

A massive iron door, made ingeniously to imitate a rope-netting, 
opens from the side of the church into the /israry. It contained 
some twenty volumes in black letter, bound with enormous clasps, 
and placed upon inclined shelves. It would have been a task fora 
man of moderate strength to lft either of them from the floor. The 
little sacristan found great difficulty in only opening one to show us 
the letter 

In the centre of the chapel, ona high pedestal, stands the original 
antique group, so often copied, of the three Grecian Graces. It is 
shockingly mutilated ; but its original beauty 1s still, in a great mea- 
sure, discernible. Three naked women are an odd ornament for 
the private chapel of a cathedral.* One often wonders, however, 
in Italian churches, whether his devotion is most called upon by 
Deity 


As we were leaving the church, four young officers passed us in 


the arts or the 


gay uniform, their long steel scabbards rattling on the pavement, 
As 


I turned to look after them, with some remark on their coxcombry, 


ind their heavy tread disturbing visibly every person present 


they dropped on their knees at the bases of the tall pillars about the 
iltar, and burying their faces in their caps, bowed their heads nearly 
to the floor, in attitudes of the deepest devotion. Sincere or not, 
catholic worshippers of all classes seem absorbed in their religious 
You can scarce withdraw the attention even of a child in 
In the six months that I have been in Italy, I never 


duties 
such places 
saw any thing like irreverence within the church walls 

The public promenade, on the edge of the hill upon which the 
town is beautifully situated, commands a noble view of the coun- 
try The peculiar landscape of Italy lay before us im all its 
loveliness—the far-off hills lightly tinted with the divided colours 


rbout 


of distance, the atmosphere between absolutely clear and invisible, 
and villages clustered about, each with its ancient castle on the 
hill-top above, just as it was settled im feudal times, and just as 
paimiters and poets would imagine it You never get a view in this 

garden of the world” that would not excuse very extravagant de- 
scription 

Sienna is said to be the best place for learning the language 
Just between Florence and Rome, it combines the “lingua Tos- 
cano,”’ with the “ bocca Romana’ —the Roman pronunciation with 
It looks like a dull place, how- 
ever, and I was very glad after dinner to resume my passport at the 


the Florentine purity of language 


ate and get on 


£ 

The next morning, after toiling up a considerable ascent, we 
uddenly rounded the shoulder of the mountain, and found ourselves 
it the edge of a long glen, walled up at one extremity by a preci- 
pice, with an old town upon its brow, and a waterfall pouring off at 


* Lremember hearing a friend receive a severe reproof from one of the 
most enlightened men in our country for offering his daughter an annual, 
upon the cover of which was an engraving of these same * Graces.” 


|| valley, cultivated like a garden as far as the eye could distinguish. 


I think I have seen an engraving of it in the Landscape Annual 


| Taken together, it is positively the most beautiful view I ever saw ; 


from the road edge, as you wind up into the town of Acquapendenk 


| The precipice might be a hundred feet, and from its immediate 
| edge were built up the walls of the houses, so that a child at the 


| and attitudes 
| their sloth is induced by malaria 


hours together 


window might throw its plaything into the bottom of the ravine. It 
is searce a pistol-shot across the glen, and the two hills on either 
side lean off from the level of the town in one long soft declivity to 
the valley—the little river which pours off the rock at the very base 
of the church, fretting and fuming its way between to the meadows— 
its stony bed quite hidden by the thick vegetation of its banks. The 
bells were ringing to mass, and the echoes came back to us at long 
distances with every modulation. The streets, as we entered the 
town, were full of people hurrying to the churches; the women 
with their red shawls thrown about their heads, and the men with 
their immense dingy cloaks flung romantically over their shoulders, 
with a grace, one and all, that in a Parisian dandy, would be attri- 
buted to a For outline merely, I 
think there is nothing in costume which can surpass the closely- 
stockinged leg, heavy cloak and slouched hat of an Italian peasant 
It is added to by his indolent, and, consequently, graceful motion 
Johnson, in his book on the climate of Italy, says 
You will see a man watching 


consummate study of effect 


goats or sheep, with his back against a rock, quite motionless for 
His dog feels, apparently, the same influence, and 
lies couched in his long white hair, with his eyes upon the flock, 
as lifeless, and almost as picturesque, as his master 

The town of San Lorenzo is a handful of houses on the top of a 
hill which hangs over Lake Bolsena. You get the first view of the 
lake as you go out of the gate towards Rome, and descend imme 


diately to its banks. ‘There was a heavy mist upon the water, and 


| we could not see across, but it looked like as quiet and pleasant a 


shore as might be found in the world—the woods wild, and of un- 
commonly rich foliage for Italy, and the slopes of the hills beauti- 
ful. Saving the road, and here and there a house with no sign of 
inhabitant, there can scarcely be a loneler wilderness in Ame- 
rica 
it was the air, or the influence of the perfect stillness about us, my 


We stopped two hours at an inn on its banks, and whether 


companions went to sleep, and I could scarce resist my own drow- 
siness 

The mist lifted a little from the lake after dinner, and we saw the 
two islands said by Pliny to have floated in his time. They look 
like the tops of green hills rising from the water 

It is a beautiful country again as you approach Montefiascone 
The scenery is finely broken up with glens formed by columns of 
basalt, giving it a look of great wildness. Montefiascone is built 
on the river of one of these ravines. We stopped here long enough 
to get a bottle of the wine for which the place is famous, drinking 


| it to the memory of the ‘* German prelate,”’ who, as Madame Stark 


relates, ‘stopped here on his journey to Rome, and died of drink- 
’ 


ing it to excess.’ It has degenerated, probably, since his time, or 


| we chanced upon a bad bottle 


The walls of Viterbo are flanked with towers, and have a noble 
appearance from the hill-side on which the town stands. We ar- 
rived too late to see any thing of the place. As we were taking 
coffee at the café the next morning, a half hour before daylight, we 
heard music in the street, and looking out at the door, we saw a 
long procession of young girls, dressed with flowers in their hair, 
and each playing a kind of cymbal, and half dancing as she went 
Three or four at the head of the procession sung a kind of 


It 


was more like a train of Corybantes than any thing I had seen 


along 
verse, and the rest joined in a short merry chorus at intervals 


We inquired the object of it, and were told that it was a proces- 
sion to the vintage. They were going out to pluck the last grapes, 


and it was the custom to make it a festa. It was a striking scene 
in the otherwise pertect darkness of the streets, the torch-bearers 
at the sides waving their flambeaux regularly over their heads, and 
shouting with the rest m chorus. The measure was quick, and 


the step very fast. They were gone in an instant. The whok 


thing was poetical, and in keeping for Italy I have never seen it 
elsewhere 

We left Viterbo 
think I never felt the excitement of 
thrillingly. The road was wild, and with the long ascent of the 
Monte-Cimino before us, I left the carnage to its slow pace and 


and I 


a delightful climate more 


on a clear, mild autumnal morning 


went ahead several miles on foot. The first rain of the season had 
fallen, and the road was moist, and all the spicy herbs of Italy 
perceptible in the air. Half way up the mountain, I overtook a fat, 
bald, middle-aged priest, slowly toiling up on his mule I was 
passing him with a “ Avon g~rorno,”’ when he begged me for my 
own sake, as well as his, to keep him company. “Jt was the 
worst road for thieves,”’ he said, ‘in all Italy,” and he pointed at 


crosses erected at the 


every short distance to little road side, to 
the findin After 
he had told me several stories of the kind, he elevated his tone, 
and began to talk of other matters. I thmk I never heard so loud 
I ventured to express a wonder at his 


He looked at me 
slily a moment or two as if he were hesitating whether to trust me 


commemorate g of murdered men oi 


the spot 
and long a laugh as his 
finding himself so happy in a life of celibacy 


with his opinions on the subject ; but he suddenly seemed to re- | 
member his caution, and pointing off to the right, showed me a} 


| lake brought into view by the last turn of the road. 


It was Lake 
Vico. From the midst of it rose a round mountain, covered to the 
top with luxuriant chesnuts—the lake forming a sort of trench 
about it, with the hill on which we stood rising directly from the 
other edge. It was one faultless mirror of green leaves. The two 
hill sides shadowed it completely. All the views from Monte-Ci- 
mino were among the richest in mere nature that I ever saw, and 
reminded me strongly of the country about the Seneca lake of 
America. I was on the Cayuga at about the same season three 
summers ago, and I could have believed myself back again, it was 
so like my recollection 

We stopped on the fourth night of our journey, seventeen 
miles from Rome, at a place called Baccano. A ridge of hills rose 


just before us, from the top of which, we were told, we could see 


St. Peter's. The sun was just dipping under the horizon, and the 
ascent was three miles. We threw off our cloaks, determining to 
see Rome before we slept, ran unbreathed to the top of the hill, an 
effort which so nearly exhausted us, that we could scarce stand long 
enough upon our feet to search over the broad campagna for the 
dome 

The sunset had lingered a great while—as it does in Italy. Four 
or five light feathery streaks of cloud glowed with intense crimson 
in the west, and on the brow of Mount Soracte, (which I recognized 
instantly from the graphic simile* of Childe Harold,) and along on 
all the ridges of mountain in the east, still played a kind of vanishing 
reflection, half purple, half gray. With a moment's glance around 
to catch the outline of the landscape, I felt instinctively where 
Rome should stand, and my eye fell at once upon “ the mighty 
dome.” Jupiter had by this time appeared, and hung right over it, 
trembling in the sky with its peculiar glory, like a lump of molten 
spar, and as the colour faded from the clouds, and the dark mass of 
“ the eternal city” itself mingled and was lost in the shadows of the 
campagna, the dome still seemed to catch light, and tower visibly, 
as if the radiance of the glowing star above fell more directly upon 
it. We could see it till we could scarce distinguish each other's 
features. The dead level of the campagna extended between and 
beyond for twenty miles, and jit looked like a far-off beacon in a 
We sat an hour on the summit of the hill, gazing into 
The stars brightened 


dim sea 
the increasing darkness, tll our eyes ached 
one by one, the mountains grew indistinct, and we rose unwillingly 
to retrace our steps to Bac« ano, . 

< 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO THE SENIOR EDITOR. 
Dear M.—How do you do*—imagine I have just shaken hands 

with you: I had thought to have done so, in reality, long ere this, 
but, as the bard saith, 

** Men are the sport of circumstances, when 

The circumstances seem the Sport of men ;” 
not that I altogether believe in that Owenrteish creed; but rather 
holding with Iago the nobler doctrine, “*Tis in ourselves that we 
are thus or thus;"—yet still something must be conceded there- 
unto; and to that something it is probably owing that I am scrib- 
bling in London, instead of exercising my mental and bodily facul- 
ties in the capital of the United States. However, (heaven's 
blessing on the man or woman who invented letters!) I can still 
interchange kind thoughts and friendly greetings with the stanch 
friends from whose society the dreary Atlantic cuts me off; though 
this writing is, after all, but a poor substitute for oral communica- 
tion amd social intercourse But let that pass. We must put up 
with it for the present, at all events 

I thank you, with all my heart, for your last most welcome pac- 

quet of letters and papers. You can have but little idea of the 
unction with which I now read a New-York paper, or of the interest 
I take in all the changes and mutations of your most changeable 
and mutable city. There is a pleasure even (the cause of which 
we will not stop te analyze,) in reading over the names of streets 
or persons with which we have been familiar ; and often, after laying 
down the newspaper, while sitting ostensibly gazing on a blank wall 
Battery, or the faces of B 
Your news- 





or a brisk fire, I have Broadway, the 
or F——, or S——, or yourself, distinctly before me 
papers, I see (with a few exceptions) exhibit the same prodigality 
of 
however, Is stale—they have be epa long time on their passage ; so 
r dates are maturer than their articles. It is an old saying, 
Formerly the 
London journals consisted, for the 
part, of the prices of cotton, tobacco, turpentine, &c., diversified 
marvellous bear hunt or a tran- 


passion as heretofore: the political intelligence they contain, 


that the 
that 
American papers in the 


“no news is good news.” extracts from the 


most 


occasionally by an account of some 
sient glimpse of the sea-serpent ; but since this Carolinian business 
every fresh arrival from the United States has furmshed them with 
column after column of most pugnacious speeches and pugilistic 
resolutions Many of those 

tell, upon the whole, whether the fire or the smoke predominates 
Some man in some play, says in a fnendly way to some other man— 


Might not Uncle 


are mighty energetic, and it ts hard to 








** Now don’t be after making a fool of yourself.” 
Sam folow similar homely advice with credit to himself and profit 
But I will not evoke the 


demon of politics. There is one thing, however, to which I may just 


to his numerous and flourishing offspring ? 


be permitted to advert—it being not a little characteristic of the peo- 


* ———a long swept wave about to break, 


Andon the eur] hangs pausing 
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ple of America generally, and strikingly so of those connected with 
her newspaper press. It is the want of well-grounded confidence in 
themselves which they continually exhibit, and the vexation or grati- 
fication they display at every transient breath of censure or applause 
from foreigners. It is not fitting—it is not proper, that a whole coun- 
try should be put in a ferment and be led, not unfrequently, to vent 
its indignation in the most ridiculous forms—idle bravado or affected 
contempt—by the sneer of a traveller or the paragraph of an editor 
What occasion is there for these things! They should be left to 
the puny German states. A proud, lofty nation should act as she 
thinks right and proper, and best befitting her own honour and in- 
terest, without bestowing a thought on what may be the opinions of 
others. She should take their applause (if it comes,) as a pleasant 
matter of course, and let their censure “pass by her as the idle 
wind, which she regards not.”’ I observe, in this Carolinian dispute, 
that the newspapers actually seem not to deplore the “cancelling 
the great bond” which binds the federal states together so much in 
regard to the injury of which it would undoubtedly be productive to 
themselves, as with reference to the (imaginary) triumph it would 
afford to the despotic governments of Europe, especially their once 
“ tyrannical mistress,” as they are pleased to term England! 

‘Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us, 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

An’ foolish notion.” 
They imagine England laying aside all the great questions which 
at present shake her to the centre, to watch with vindictive eye and 
malicious sneer the progress of disorganization in her one-time co- 
lonies! It is far otherwise. England, amid her countless con- 
flicts—her successes and reverses—her prodigal expenditure of blood 
and treasure in every clime and almost every corner of the globe, 
has ceased to remember her strife with America, except as one of 
a multitude of nearly forgotten things. It has become a matter of 
history, which those whe study history calmly and quietly acquire a 
knowledge of; but as for the great bulk of the existing generation, 
they know as much of the matter as they do of the topography of 
the Michigan territory. With regard to the present dispute, the 
London newspapers take cognizance of it as they do of every other 
important and stirring event, for the sake of their character, and 
whig and tory editors occasionally indulge in speculations concern- 
ing you, because they must say something, or because it makes for 
or against their particular views of a subject ;—but there is no pas- 
sion or feeling in the case; it is all in the way of illustration—all in 
the way of business: and as for the people generally, in all that I 
have ever conversed with, I have never yet observed the slightest 
shade of acrimony or ill feeling towards the United States; but, on 
the contrary, much—not very ardent, certainly—but friendly and 
goéd-natured interest in their welfare and prosperity. So, after you 
have made a little noise, settle your disputes amicably, like sensi- 
ble folks, that know what is for their own good ; but do not imagine, 
that all the people of all the nations of the earth have suspended 
eating, drinking, and other operations, solely to watch the progress 
of your affairs. If there are any among you who are pertinaciously 
bent upon quarreling and “ slitting of ears,” I advise them to read 
the concluding stanza of Bryant's poem of * The Ages,” and then 
say what they think of themselves. What a mighty uncomfortable 
thing is this same superfluity of valour! 
for making it ooze harmlessly away, like that of Bob Acres? 
Speaking of Bryant, you have sent me his poems, and I will re- 

collect it as one of your kindnesses. What a relief after the noise 
and din of politics, and a series of fiery, furious leading articles, to 
turn to the “ Evening Wind,” or the * Song of Pitcairn’s Island!" It 
is like exchanging a dusty turnpike, and blazing vertical sun, for a 
calm, sequestered retreat, with the soft turf beneath you, the green 


Is there no feasible plan 


leaves rustling above you, and the cool stream murmuring at your 
feet. I have spent many pleasant hours over this little volume, 
and expect to spend many more ; for it contains poetry, deep, quiet 
poetry, that will bear thinking and pondering upon, and not merely 
harmonious rhymes, to be read and forgotten. I would have at- 
tempted a review of it, but doubtless, long ere this your ablest 
critics have striven who should best do the author honour 
Brvant’s fame, I think, may now be considered certain—as secure 
as Goldsmith's. What a loss to his country is it that such a man 
is necessitated to waste his time, and fritter away his faculties on 
tariff articles, and other respectable pieces of humdrum, which 
make up a newspaper, and which could be just as well manufac- 
tured by any industrious gentleman of merely decent capabil- 
ties. What a pity it is that he cannot at once realize his own wish, 
* And leave the vain low strife 
* That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power. 
** The passions and the cares that wither life 
* And waste its little heur,” 
devoting himself solely to pursuits for which he possesses so many 
eminent qualifications. What is your other prime favourite of the 
muses about—Fitz Greene Halleck! and how are Paulding, Ver- 
planck, Wetmore and Hillhouse’ I can scarcely say how 
much I was astounded and grieved by hearing of the sudden and 
unexpected death of poor Sands—a man of ** infinite humour,” and 
The reading pub!ic has 


one of your best, your very best writers 
lost much bv this melancholy event; and it will give a shock to 
that capital old fellow, Francis Herbert, from which I am afraid he 
will never recover 

Among other matters, how comes on the Park Theatre—“ old 
Drury”—where I have spent so many delightful hours, and enjoy- 


pensities must be restrained 


| There are few who are 


' clude the fragrance of these beds of flowers 


ed the highest intellectual treats—where I have heard Kean breathe 
forth the divine poetry of Shakspeare, and Richings recite the blank 
verse of Stone. How] should like to pop in some evening and take 
a peep once more at Hilson, Placide and Barnes. Do they grow 
any older? And how fares the engaging and judicious Mrs. Hil- 
son, the clever and agreeable Mrs. Sharpe, and last, though not 
least, Mrs. Wheatley. If there be better actresses in England than 
the latter lady, take her for all in all, I have not yet seen them 
Does Simpson continue to play Young Rapid? Does the youthful 
Hebe, Clara Fisher, still win all hearts and gladden all eyes, and 
Philomel (in common parlance, Mrs. Austin,) still pour forth her 
mellifluous strains, rich and voluptuous, as of yore, that is, three 
years ago. Does ponderous Pearson growl in B. flat, and pliant 
Coliett bow in all possible situations! But I weary you, doubtless, 
with these manifold impertinences. Answer as many of them as 
you please, and believe me, (as the world goes,) your tolerably 
sincere friend. Ww. c 


P. S.—I had almost forgotten to inquire if the New-York Mir- 
ror still continues its course in the pleasant path of prosperity, en- 
lightening the public, and “ winning golden opinions from all sorts 
of people.” You will perceive, (if ships have come safe to port,) 
that I have lately sent it some “ unconsidered trifles,” written by 
fits and snatches, in the few brief intervals I can abstract from less 
agreeable occupations. If either you, or your readers, regard with 
complacence or toleration what I have already done, send me word, 
and I will endeavour, if possible, now and then to fill a virgin quire 


or two more with my hieroglyphics 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
RAMBLES ABOUT TOWN 
BY A PEDESTRIAN 

* See, far and wide, the azure heavens are spread, 

Soft vapours, sleeping on their airy bed ; 

With reddening disk, behind the glowing west, 

"The weary sun, descending, sinks to rest; 

Shades darken all—but glimmering stars appear, 

Like beacon-lights, the gloomy seato cheer.” 

I rake it for granted, that every body is, sometimes, tired of his 

ordinary daily life. There 
To go day after day, month after month, year after year, 


is something grievously wearisome in 
monotony 
up and down through the same streets—by the same corners—to be 
hold the same continued and ever to be continued recurrence of 
objects and associations—the heart must be dull that does not at 
periods yearn for freedom, or, if you please, for idleness, and envy 
the birds, the beasts, and the fishes their unrestrained liberty. At 
such moments, we almost wish Nature had clothed us as she has 
clothed the inferior living creation, and furnished us with some 

thing as durable, useful, and beautiful as the jointed armour of ma 
rine animals—the coloured coats of fishes—the plumage of the 
birds—or the comfortable or appropriate apparel of the beasts. Then 
we might throw off the consciousness of tailors’ bills, and shoe 
makers’ bills, now perpetually hanging over us, and go forth inde 

pendently on these sunshiny spring mornings—walk by the beach— 
lie down on the grass—ride, run, sail—or follow any of the thou- 
sand impulses which ever and anon cross us at our dull occupa 
tions, and which we have to check and forget, aided by the cold 
precepts of philosophy and prudence Yes, these delightful pro- 
They are incompatible with our ex 
istence among our fellow-creatures in the present enlightened state 
I sometimes look on eivilization as a rather equivo- 
cal blessing. I cannot deny that it has brought many great advan- 
tages, many useful, and many splendid things. ‘Turnpike roads are 


of the world 


not to be undervalued—houses, carriages, rich architecture, mag- 
poetry, music, elo- 


But if 


what 


nificent cities, the arts, the sciences, commerce, 
quence, law—these all spring, I know, from civilization 

these are blessings to the great majority of human beings ; 
a penalty is paid for them. How many free beings are converted 
into slaves! How many have their health undermined 


piness destroyed—their morals potsone din the atte mpt to procure 


their h pe 


them! How strangely the enjoyments of existence and of nature 


have fallen into the possession of a few 
lions, in the soil of the earth, in the power of breathing the air, in 


How the property of mil- 


the privilege of contemplating the charms of nature, have been 
taken away from them! Indeed it is given but to few to roam 
earth invested with all the primary rights of humanity 


What 


thought, had they been told, “ Come 


over the 
not, in some sense or other, slaves 
would Adam and Eve have 
from the garden which woos you so temptingly, into this dull cave, 
Shut out the 
Come back from that 


and he re waste ne arly all the hours sunshine Ex- 


refreshing breeze. Turn your ears from the murmurs of that water 
fall Tear your eyes from the windings of that pellucid rnver, and 
from the wavy motion of that verdant foliage If you would win 
the fruit for your lips, if you would quench your thirst with the 
water of that spring, if you would even be permitted a spot where- 


on to lay your head, here in this cavern you must spend your days 


| It is a crime for you to look on nature with enamoured eyes. It 


} 


" 


will steep you in poverty, and poverty is worse than death.” If 
the small prohibition enjoine d upon them was so soon broken, how 
would they have borne such as I have enumerated above * 

For my part I freely confess myself of a most truant disposition 
My wav to school was ever beset with te mpt ations. There needed 


no serpent to win me to the forbidden frast. Oh those green cool 


shady lanes, leading down from the main road to the right and left ; 
with what a perfect beauty they spread themselves out before me 
The apple orchards! My memory kindles at the thoughts. What 
an Eden those quiet nch places seemed—those delightful trees on 
a summer morning, all gemmed with dew—each one painting the 
grass with its cool shadow, bending down beneath its load—the 
apples gleaming and shining, with their great round cheeks blush- 
ing with crimson, or beaming with gold, and half seen through the 
masses of bight verdure. Then those birds, beautiful creatures, 
arrayed with more splendour than monarchs, flitting through the 
leaves, dropping down and warbling to the fragrant blossomy 
clover—mounting again and warbling on the highest boughs 
sweeping by me and warbling from the rail-fence, or chasing each 
other ull they were half lost in the light of heaven, and still wart 
nothing to do—no confinement—no arith 
Oh could I have metamor 


ling from morn till eve 
metic and grammar—no schoolmaster 
phosed mvself then into one of them, do you fancy, Messrs. Ed 

By the blue 


of heaven, by the silver of the lovely stream, by the wondrous shells 


tors, I should be here manufacturing essays for you ' 


that strew the beach, by the leaves of every flower, the perfume ol 
every breeze, the melody of every bird—no 

Up to this day I preserve the same irregular detestation of all 
money-making occupations, and the same vagabond inclination to 
leave business (which 1s only a second volume of school) to take care 
of itself 


and to the vanous modes in which they are applied in the numer- 


I retain all my old antipathy to arthmetic and grammar, 
ous branches of civilized society I still watch the birds in the 
morning with all-suppressed envy, and encourage a lurking affection 
for green lanes and apple ore hards I am as glad to have business 
1, and have contracted a 





over as ever | was to get loose from scl 
habit of rambling about town, bv the docks to see the shipping, 
portions of the city to note the 


along the cisre put able grotesque 


groups there ever prese nted to the eve, by the m whihcent squares 


ind the various “ Places” which are multiply gsor yndly abo 





us now to the Batte rv, now to Brooklyn wainto Hoboken, or in 


more leisure intervals, | extend my perwrinations far up the island, 


n all of which places there ts much to be seen and admired 
My detestation of thraldom naturally gives au impulse to my 
the ohts whenever it ts over, and ] perceive numerous themes ot 


observation and musing, an account of some of which vou have 


ulready admitted into your columne 

To-day [ took up my pen, without apprehending the intervention 
of such an elaborate preface, to express some of the lupressions 
which | myself receive from the sky, and to wonder that so little 
has been written upon a subject so full of interest, beauty, grandeur, 
and, indeed, formmg such a sublime part of creation Perhaps 
some skeptic may pause over my rhapsody, and say the sky is no 

part of creation,” being reality, nothing It 1s, however, sud 
stance, and well-deserving an abler pen than mune Is the air no 
thing '—the air which reflects the rays of light, and furnishes a 


ground for the splendid paintings which the burnmg sun is continu 


diy impressing upon it Are the clouds nothing, * forever rolled 
ito romantic shapes,” and bathed in all the magical splendours of 
the rainbow ind more than all, are the sparkling worlds, scattered 
long the cerulean field, numberless as the sands upon the ocean- 
shore the beaming star of evenmy, with her companion planets 
wheeling forever and ever on their courses—the moon, softening 
ill natare with her pensive smile, and the great sun, himself, burn 
ing orb, fiery world, mystery of lyzht and life ire all these nothing’ 


Even to the gaze of childhood and ignorance how transcendant 


they are! What are they then to the eves and to the mind of 
science’ Who can calculate their number Who can fathom, 
even with the furthermost stretch of far-reaching imagination, the 
limits of the michty eternal space wherem they are set Who 


ean comprehend that from which they rose, which created and sus 
tains them There is no page of nature so legibly written with 
wonders, the perusal of which so strikes the beholder dumb with 
reverence, awe and sublyme humility, as the still night-sky How 
small the te ¢ which we tread ' How insignificant what im 
atom it is among even the planets, which, with it, revolve around 
the sun' What an atom even ts the whole solar system « ompared 
with the ria of er systems visible only by the faint glun 
mering of theur distant suns! Peradventure all that which we see, 

l which we una w, is itself but an atom to that which spre uls 
ntermmably, inconceivably beyond ' If, then, the famuly of worlds 


to which the earth belongs be but so comparatively unimportant 
rh | I , 


the insigr uce of the earth itself appears more plainly in our 
eves, and hence we naturally reflect upon our own frail, petty, evan 
escent individual beings What are we even asarace’ What are 
we as indiv These are not new thoughts, gentlemen, but it 


o recer to them, to keep them familiarly 


The human soul is ever inclmed, under the 


s useful somet 


the contemplation 


hard influences of the world, to grow more narrow, selfish, grovel 
ling, and at the same time more vain, proud, and forgetful of its 
relation to time, space, and to other souls It is well for it some 
times to feel its littheness, to regard itself but as an insect among 


insects, and to know that nothing can give it real distinction but 


truth, knowledge and virtue It is good for it to break away from 


the mists which surround its path on the earth to forget tts narrow 
interests, its low passions, its sensual tastes, its contracted plans 
After such thoughts, ordinary temptations attract it with less force 


Astronomy is the sublimest of studies. It is the graudest illustra 


tion of God's wisdom and power 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT PERSONS 


Thomas Holcroft. 
ht 





Tw of 


literature, and whose life furnishes an example of the success which 


individual, the author of variety productions in hi 


often attends the ardent pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, was 


born in London in the year 1745, at which time his father wrought 
ax a shoemaker, and his mother dealt in greens and oysters. His 
fathe r, who scems tuhave been a person of unsettled halits, thoug h 
a well-meaning and upright man, knew very little of his business 
to which he had not been regularly bred, and, in spite of the exer 
tions both of himself and his wife, his affairs did not prosper. When 
voung Holcroft was about six years old, the family were suddenly 


Ascot Heath 


Thomas had as vet 


removed from London to a place in Berkshire, beyond 
lve months 
hool where ch 


where they remained for about twe 


mnly been for a short time at as ldren were sent rather 
, and to 


in a pre 


to keep them out of harm’s way, than to learn anythin 


hs fathers 
} 


winch he used to be carned by an apprentice of 
by making 
ne be 


ad afterwards gained his warmest gratitude 
aent of the first two books he ever possessed, the « mo the 


History of Parismus and Parismenes, which is mentioned as one of 





Cafford’s early literary companions, and the other the seven Cham 
pions of Chnstendom. It was while they resided in Berkshire that 
his father began teaching him to read task,”’ says he, “at 
first I found difficult, till the idea one day suddenly seized me, of 
eatching all the sounds I had been taught from the arrangement of 
the letters; and my joy at this amazing discovery was so great 
that the recollection of it has never been effaced After that my 
rrogress was so rapid, that uw astonished my father He boasted ot 
me to every body; and that T might lose no time, the task he set 
ne was cleven chapters a-day in the Old Testament Ii } 
ndeed, have deceived my father by skipping some of the pt 
mut a dawning regard for truth, awed by the love [had of rea 
and the wonderful histories | sometimes found im the sacred wr 
ings, wenerally induced me to go thr h the whole of my task 
ne day as 1 was sitting at the gate with my bible inomy hand, a 
neighbouring farmer, coming to sce my father, asked me if be 
end the bible already. | answered, ve and he desired me to let 
lum hear me. J] began at the place where the book was open, read 
fluently, and afterwards told him, if he pleased, he should hear the 
nth chapter of Nehemiah. At this he seemed stull more amazed 


and wishing to be convinced, bade me read After listening ull he 
mind TF eould really pronounce the uncouth Hebrew name ymuch 
vwtter, and more easily, than he pposed to be w n the power ¢ 


«» yorng a child, he patted my head ve me a penny, an 


vas anuncommon boy. It would be hard to say whether hrs pr 
wohis gift was most flattering to me. Soon after, my father's ap 
wentice, the kind-hearted Dick, whe came backward and forward 
»my father on his aflairs, brought me the two deliwhtful histories 
1 have above mentioned, which were among those then called Chap 
nan’s books. It was scarcely possible fer any thing to have been 
lore grat ful to me than this present Pansmus and Par mnes 
with all the adventures detailed in the Seven Champions of ¢ 
ndom, were soon as familiar to me as my eatechisem, or th nil 
srayers I repeat d kneeling before my father 
On leaving their house in Berkshire, the family were ob d 
adopt a wandering lite, the mother turning pedler, and hawking her 





wares through the outskirts and neighbourhood of London, whilk 
er son trotted after her, and the father, after a vain attempt to ob 
uu some regular employment, in a short time joining the party 
who now extended their peregrinations to remote parts of the coun 
rv. While leading this lite, they endured the oreatest ha ships 
mul upon one occasion, were so severely pressed, that Thomas w 





wnt to beg from house to house in a village where they happened to 


“ At lengtl 


1 the futher managed to buy two or three ¢ 





mded with hampers of apples and pears, and drove about thro 
recountry. But this apparent improvement in their e:rcumstan 
itorded no alleviation to the sufferings of the boy Che bad nour 


shment Lmet with,” says he; “the cold and wretehed n 


lothed ; 


inner ! 
which | was ¢ and the excessive weariness I endured in fol 
»wing these animals day after day, and being obliged to drive crea 


ires perhaps sull more weary than myself, were miseries much too 


reat, and loaded my little heart with sorrows far too pungent eve 
» be forgotten. By-roads and high-roads were alike to be travers 
1, but the former far the oftenest, for they were then almost innu 


and the state of them im winter would searcely be believed 
mentions that he travelled on foot thirty miles | 
at this time only a child of about ten y 


this time, 


merable, 
In one instan he 
day; Ie 


During all 


me and “ 


rid 


I was too much pre ssed,”’ 





he made little or no progress in readir 
he savs, “by fatigue, hunger, cold, and 
nakedness.”” Yet as he continued to repeat his prayers and cat 
and cvening, and to read the Prayver-Book and Bible 
least, did not forget what he had formerly learn 


ebism thorning 
m Sundays, he 
d. On one occasion, too, he states, that the ballad of Chevy Chace 
having fallen into his hands, his father, who was very proud of what 


at 


ve conceived to be his son's talent, and particularly of his memory 
vet him to get by h which he 
His father gave 
1e achievement, which made him think him 
a rich man 


irt the whole song, by way of task, 
performed, in the midst of his toils, in three days 

ma halfpenny for t 
self at the 


tinnie quut 


When in his eleventh or twelfth year, having been present at the 
Nottngham races, he was so much struck by the contrast between 
his own mean and ragged 
" 


tion, and that of the clean, well-fed, 
to trv it 
n thateapacitvin Newmarket 
: turned offupon a short trial, first 
, from the litth 
was at last taken into the service of a 


Com 
he could 
Alter 


by 


and well-clothed stable-boys, that he determined 


not find a master to engage lnin 





much perseverance, an 





one master, and then another knowledge he was 


to ding, he 
' 


have of r 


person who was cons.erate enough not to expect him to be a fin 


He 


groom almost bedore he could have ever mounted a horse 


very soon began to distinguish himself by his expertness in his new 


occupation; and the language in which he speaks of his change of 
circumstances forcibly paints his sense of the miseries from which 
he had been extricated. Alluding to the hearty meal which he and 
his ¢ ompanions were wont to make every morning at nine o ¢ lox k, 
after four hours’ exercise on their horses, he says, “nothing, per- 
haps, can exceed the enjoyment of a stable-boy’s breakfast : what, 
then, may not be said of mine, who had so long been used to suffer 
and so seldom found the means of satisfying it?) For my 
own part,” he adds, “so total and striking was the change which had 


taken place in my situation, that I could not but feel it very sensi- 


hung eT, 


I was more conscious of it than most boys would have been, and 
fied. The former 


of it been spent in turmoil, and often in singul 


bly 


therefore not a little satis part of my life had most 


ar wretchedness. I 
| been exposed to every want, eve iriness, and every occa- 
that sucl 
! fi 


hac ry we 


mn of despondency, except 1 poor suflerers become recon 


I and boyhood and beg 


ciled to, and almost insensible of, suflering; 

ry are fortunately not prone to despond Happy had been th 
meal where [T had enough; neh to me was the rag that kept me 
warm; and heavenly the pillow, no matter what, or how hard, on 
which I could lay my head to sleep. Now I was warmly clothed, 
nay gor sly; for I was proud of my new livery, and never sus- 
pected there was disgrace init; I fed voluptuously, not a prince on 








earth perhaps with half the appetite, and never-failing relish; and 
nstead of being obliged to drag through the dirt after the most 














sh. obstinat ind despised among animals, 1 was mounted on 
the noblest that et contains, had him under my care, and was 
borne by him over hill and dale, far outstripping the wings of the 
wind Was not this a change such as might excite reflection even 
n the mind of a boy?” 

We must, however, pass over the account which he g ves of his 
life as a stable-boy, interesting as many of the details are into which 
he enters During his wanderings through the country with his fa 
tl as has been already mentioned, he had scarcely had any op 
por v of exten r his knowledge of books; the bible, and such 

a «eas he met with by chance on the walls of cottages and 
‘ tut ull huis re Books were not then,” he 
\ fo rately are rreat or small, on this sub 

t or on that, to be found in almost every hous \ book, except 
of |] rs, or of dailv religious use, was searcely to be seen b 

, the opulent, or in the possession of the studious; and by the 
Dt) nt thev were often disregarded with a degree of neglect which 
would now be almost disgraceful For some time after his arrival 
at Newmarket, he was not much better off In about half a year 
iowever, | { r followed n to that place, where he at first 
found a littheemployment at | trade of making shoes; and one 
t his Ww ites, Who hap} 1 to be fond of books, and to be in 
possess fatew.o mtonally t vou Holeroft a volume from 
te anflantion Among other works, this person put into lus hands 
G ver vels,’ and th Spectator,’ with which, the former 
especially is much delichted. He mentions, also, the ‘Whol 
Duty of the ‘Pilevrim’s Progress,’ and other religious books 

t this time among his cnet favourites Was one day pass 





As he 














ne the church, he heard some vowwes singing, and was immediately 
seized with a strong desire to learn the art. Having approached the 
‘ rch door, he found the persons within eagaged in singing in four 
t nder the direetion of a Mr. Lat am. They asked him to 
1 them vd his vo and ear be , pronounced good, was 
wreed that he sh { be taken into the class; the master offering 
» cive up the entrance money of five shull 8, in consideration of 
his being but a boy, whose wages could not be great, and the others 
wreemg to let him sing out of their books From the litt he 
Iroc v learned, and from another lesson or two, Lob 
tarned conception of striking intervals apwards or down 
wards ve third. the fourth, and the remainder of the octave, 
lie f feat iwhieh T soon understood; but of course I found 
most difficulty in the third, sixth, and seventh rev ly, how 
ever, ta any great prog s, I was obliged to purchase ‘ Arnold's 
Psalmody;' and studious over this divine treasure, 1 passed many 
i forenoon extended in the hayloft.’ 
Hlis w s were four pounds a year, and he paid five shillings a 
uarter to his singing master; but upon Mr. Langham offering to 
ve him lessons in arithmetic also for as much more, he agreed te 


the proposal, and attended him datly for three months. In that time 
































t tas tar as practice, and the 1 of three. “Except what I 
have already related rvs he these three months, as fur as others 
were concerned, may be truly called my course of education. At the 
' f tw ee and thirty, indeed, when IT was endeavouring to 
uire the h lan ive, | pa i Monsieur Raymor twenty 
s n essons t the good he did me was so little that 
t was money thrown away At Newmarket, I was so intent upon 
study ul tie, that for want of better apparatus I have often 
tan old nail, and east up sums on the paling of the stable-vard 
Chis will remind the reader of Gifford, with his leather for paper 
nd his blunted awl for a pen 
Holcroft continued at Newmarket for about two years and a half. 
when he determined to go to London once more to join his father 
who now kept a cobt s stall in So Audley Street My mind, 
} suvs Ts own sore iu har t 8, CITe ices 
rather « ed toc st tha yin ! Stan I des 
comp ons for TOSSTIOSS th i i he tot ab 
serie 1 every purs WwW ithe n lappear yhay Vv share 
It was even with sneers ¢ ’ pt that they saw. itent on 
qu some small ] ) knowled so that | was far from 
WV my prompter ¢ sa ftmend or a riva He was at this 
me nearly sixteen. For some years he continued to make shoes 
with his father, and at last ime a workman. But he grew 
everv dav fonder of reading; ¢ whenever he ul s ww to 
spa pent wi told, in purchasing books. In 17065, hav 
married, he attempted to open a school for teaching children to read 
at Liverpool, but was « ltoa n the project in about a year 
when he returned to town, and resumed his trade of a shoemaker 
Seside hus dislike to his occupation, however, on other accounts, it 


brought back an asthmatic complaint he had when a boy; and every 
consideration made him resolve to endeavour to escape from it. Even 
at this time he had become a writer for the newspapers, the editor 
of the ‘Whitehall Evening Post’ giving him five shillings a eolumn 
for some essays which he sent to that journal. He again attempt 
1eighbourhood of London; but after living 


and obtai onl 
and obtaming oniy 


ed to open a school in the 1 
for three months on potatoes and buttermilk, 


one scholar, he once more returned to town. Having acquired some 
notions of elocution at a debating club which he had been in the 
habit of attending, he next thought of going on the stage, and ob- 


he Dublin Theatre, at a 
treated, indeed, 


tained an engagement from the manager of 
poor salary, which was very ill paid. He 
ged to leave it in about half a year 


was so ill 
in this situation, that he was ob 
He then joined a strolling company in the north of England, and wan 
dered about as an itinerant actor for seven vears, during which tume 
he suffered a great deal of misery, and was often reduced almost to 


In the midst of all his sufferit however, he retained his 


starving igs, 
love of books, and had made 
English literature. At last, in tl 

to London, and by m an introduct 
tained an engagement in a subordinate cap 


extensively with 
year 1777 
on to Mr 
ty at Drury Lane 


himself conversant 


end of the he came up 


ob 
He 


it 
ans of Sheridan, 
u 
{ 


had just befure this, as a desperate resours sat down to compose a 
farce, which he called ‘The Crisis;’ and this turned out the com 
mencement of a busy and extended literary career. The farce, al 
though only acted once, was well received, and it soon encouraged 


hun to new efforts of the same kind 
years involved in difficulties, from juired all his exertions 
tu extricate himself. The remainder of Mr. Holcroft’s history, with 


the exception of a short but stormy period, during which he was sub 


Yet he continued for many 
Which it rec 






jee ted to ve ry severe usage on account of certain politic al opinions 
which he was supposed to hold, is merely that of a life of authorship. 
He never became a good actor, and after some time dedicated him- 
self entirely to literary occupation. His industry in his new profes 
sion ts abundantly evidenced by the long list of his works, which 
comprise several of high talent and established populanty. In his 
maturer years, beside many other acqurements, he made himself 


of the French and German languages, from both of which 


he executed several well-known translations. 


Mr. Holcroft died in 1809 His lite 


master 


s in many respects admirably 


» answer the ce he had u tells us 








calculated t sign which 1 view, he n 
wrung the account of the early part of it, namely to excite an ar 
ent emulation in the breasts of youthful readers, by showing them 
how difficulues may be endured, how they may be overcome, and 
how they may at last contnbute, as a schoo! of instruction t 





forth hidden talent.’ 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


BOOK TABLE. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS.—The April number of 
Professor § man’s publication is before us. The subjects dis 
cuss n i f a grave and sementific character, and the reputa 
tion of the editor as a scholar, furnishes it with a ready recommen 
dation to the libraries of the learned. The present number contains, 
among others, essays on the Georgia gold mines; the method of 


conducting the canal surveys in the state of New-York: an est 


Priestley ; 








mate of the philosephical character of Dr motions of a 
system of bodies; observations on the saliferous rock formation 
in the valley of Ohno; on the expression of the sides of the 
right-angled triar s. by rational and integral numbers; plan of 
the locks of Cincinnat; on the methods of describing vanous curves 


for arches; a new method of developing magnetic galvanism; on 


sin the Roman character, &« 
We stumbled on the March number of 
It is printed in York 


the orthography of Hebrew word 


Tue CANADIAN MAGAZINE 


this work the other day It contains some 


good original matter. We take a song from its pages. The writer 
however, seems in high sprites 
LOVE IN HOPE, OR NATURE'S JVBILEE 
Spring advanceth, nature danceth, 
Sprightly swells the tuneful choir, 
Pouring out their notes of gladness, 


Whilst stern winter's storms expire 


Forests budding, flowers studding 
Velvet meads and valli-ys gay, 
Fill the wir with grateful incense 
Breathing sweets to spring's yeung day. 
I, with her I prize, exchanging 
Vows of truth and young love's fire, 


Through the laughing forest ranging, 
Heavenly hopes our hearts inspire 


Here w another FONG 
I love her, and knows it not 
Her smiles for am ; 
Her presence cheers each happy spet 


Like sunshine on the stream 


she 


others |» 





IL love her, thou 1 so cold and stramye 
The lan she gave to me 

And I must love, and hope no change 
Or look of love to see . 


1 trembled when her warbling voice 


Pour'd forth the tide of s 


carts re 
Of all the list ning throng: 
Wealth coased the to sum his peif 
To catch the th ly lAVS; : 
And pride forgot his dream of 
To utter words of prais 
The 
Ginaws at 
And love that never must be to 


Oe 


self, 


worm the « fold 


rose s pet 


ts inmost co 








Consumes the heart the ore 
Bewitching maid, n y 

Would struggle to be free 
But love renews his tvrant chain 


Whene'er I look on thee 


Poor fello 


w 
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Nero terites bad poetry We must protest against it He Aare 
giren our promise to cuard our readers from it de must 
cuse us Thereis no fault ini prece except negate nes The 
style is free and flow neo, the sentences v } ut , - a ‘ 
perfe rt, the mes a i ul rt y with { 

* Wo words, word 

Our f n ? ( t, who writes s 1 pretty les 
must pardo fo t Oh what a weary 
worid 1s this, ¢ T f } . then ; 
as a who t rould t do for ins io S 
tn short, lirely prose pieces 

Junius Aas our ¢ sf s well-writter t / 
to a late attack , hit ft cudiatindl teal yy 
as an adrertisement wh t t ¢ iW ‘ 
decline his pic We hope to fill the Merror w ? € acee) 
matter than the ta f private differe 

L. should be printed. 4 slor iw rrit i real! 
interesting, | ’ ( p f 
could not wish ted family, if 

R. E. Z. is not l NW ‘ 4 ft f 
happens. There ¢ r fj di é 
the start of hi 

H. H. On Walking, pref/y a rritt tf unintcrestin 

H. P. L. came too late the pr t 

B. is too he ry 

THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
BDITED BY GEORGE P. MOREA TH t FAY AND NATHAN P. Ww 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1833 
Tribute to Sir Walter Scott.—Our readers doubtless reme er 
that the citizens of New-York, o earing of the th of Sir Wa 
ter Scott, held a public meetu ut the Merchant's Exc 

to consider the best means of unit with the committee in S 

land, in rendering a tribute of 1 t to the memory of the great 


“Minstrel of the North’’—a record of which was j shie 1 this 
paper of the first of Decemt 


al 
At a special 





meeting of the commiittes pporme at t? 
held on the nineteenth of 


meeting | 
hibited a letter received from the present Sir Walter S 


Abbotsford, which being read, was ordered to be publis 
New-York Mirror, together with t tter from the secretary to 
which it is an answer We feel pr fb ims 
by the committee, and obey their instr sw t 
ness. The letters follow 
New: 24 N 

Sir—I aminstructed by the commutt { t 
ng of the citizens of New-York, | nther 
transmit to you, as the representative of the family of th Su 
Walter Scott, a record of the proceedin ft ly 
scarcely add, that this tribute of respect from my fellow 
one in which I most cordially join; a that I feel mvse ‘ 
in being the medium of its communicatio Accept, sir, the 
ance of the high respect with which I am, yo most 
humble servant, James Laweon, S 


‘o Sir Walter Scott, bart. of Abbotsford 


Hulme Barracks, Mar 





S:ir—This morning I received your letter, containing a f 
the proceedings of a meeting of the eit ns of New-\ r 
mony of their respect for the memory of my late lamented par 
and permit me, sir, to assure you, in the name of my ! t 
could so melancholy and severe a blow | eviated t ‘ 
of friends, or the sympathy of the public, their loss we 
hght. To the committee, sir, of which you are a member, 1 tl 


beg of you to express our very deep sense of the gratifying t 


pad to the memory of our dear parent, and to 


assur t m 


the resolutions recorded shall be deposited in Abbotsford, a1 


high place amongst those documents and tnbutes to departed genius 


which it will be their duty to transmit to their descendants, who may 


proudly boast that the founder of their fammly was not more admired 





ind looked up to for his talents as an author, than beloved and re 
ected asaman. Beleve me to remain, with the highest respect 
sir, your obedient humble servant Watcrer Scort 
M rth Kong's th 
T's» James Lat I A York 
W re requested to state that at the last meeting of the commit 
t Was resoly vecordance with the wish of a majority of the 
s r & 4s { t and still to be collected, be 
»t ‘ 1 ofa t or statue of the late Sur Walter 
Seo nas roar t eitv of New-York 
\\ ive! tt ecis of the committee will meet th 
t ‘ ' and that many admurers of the 
pemus of t i fw vy. who have not vet «® ribed 
‘ iata { ol s im View \ ri forw 
their ntite to the f ‘ it present we re t is not 
< the ex tons of the ¢ Tittes 
le reons t bor can ¢ s to the ‘ 
t I or t flice « urna 
en 0 rres t. the P t s struck 
' ty for } | ns t \ We TT th | 1 
iv” it t r is t wr t He 
e vever, | by no means, ext ster es 
l r 1 ’ r Sky in sul ! tis fast 
? to Zé v riser fey ve seen and a rea s state of 
t vens he air is s é v. strangely stil! All t 
' s tin death t in the nness of a pla s 
if seen tie ta fab ‘ frend w fea es over 
With peace at e hbearta n iv 
ith is steeped in cew T! silver mists 
url from the bosom of t river. The 





and he songs is St 


from the hedges and" of many scenes and 

















groves. The fowls are yet at roost. The tenants of the barn- ed frend 
yard have not commenced their daily peregrinations. The very ¢ 
breeze seems asleep, as well as the flowers, from the latt V fa 
of which the fragrance is not unloosened, but waits ready to lx was 
scattered by the first stirrings of the air. This is the hour to watel ~ 
the morning sky; and a gaze at it lifts the soul of hun who truly « 
feels nature, and inspires all his thoughts with delight and adora I 
ton. Over the hushed world it now spans broadly—a_perte: rhey 
vault of lucid blue, unbroken by any form or image of earth. TI ‘ 
clouds are vanished and fallen back to their parent glolx A fow \ 
I aps, in the low east, lie stretched in horizontal lines, f tly ‘ f 
blended w the pure ether, and rather softening than s « 
lovely hight. The waning moon is sometimes at this hour s« i 
and retreating, like a dethroned queen, in the west, and somet 8 
the morning star, if you rise early enough, beams and burns w a 
silvery fire—the herald of the monarch sun—and fading a “ 
heralds, into insignificance in the deepening splendour of the gre 
king hunself We commend the vigorous youth at this hour to th 
saddle. Lady fair, if you have not wasted the ume, intended for r 
vone ? healthy dissipation, come forth now, and inha “ 
breath of the earth, on some gentle steed whos pace imu Knowest 
ind whe loveth thy caressing hand Dust, wind, crowds, nov i 
“ not oppese thy pleasure We have rndden over a moist roa 
fr t rs with flowers, and strewn with blossom-leay ! 
s fron e fruit trees and seattered by the sportive zepliyrs 
This exquis sky is, however, evanescent. Even wh you paz 
t 1 s. It resembles h ness both in its Wonderlul beauty an ; 
nthe certainty and suddenness of its interruption. This may scare A 
vb emt present case, however; for every alteration is , 
i " i ss »s r Beams of rosy ight are shot t HK 
irrows ' i the tips of the clouds, and reddening the ™ 
vens. Their li ving influence is soon pereeptib every wher 4, = 
in the air as well as 1 earth The steed neiwhs and pre y 
iis ech en {by tl Valiant cock Th I 
birds pr iV 1 tenantry of the barn-5 » 
with \ ! ses i seniiven the pr re t 53 
rise and “ t i ind ihe colts frsk in ; 
i w“ ‘ nis t r. Vv ree at . 
A hole wu . r “Vv and aflectionat t 
oxee ) l way, the Ww necer tu imave 
ney ' they 
B ‘ “ i r s create a greater “s ' 
P , now lay s 
‘ y ve y& 
! I r I vare t 
r ul burn t 
yt ‘ ‘ f T s \ ve ® 
I ia} = \A i ‘ . 
pote | a f day I 
t v i 
H ‘ ‘ 
s Milt : \ ven 
t ‘ sol i ‘ alu 
\ “ ' 
‘ mua str 
M 7 0 0 ' 
fires l ‘ \ 
i se ares i! 
: th ” SoS 
‘ NX 
l 
‘ \ 
, | ’ 
t M“ \ l 
mas 
Fy 
at the f ‘ 
mo t ( 
waten 
along with t 
‘ ty : ‘ 
them with! is ves, \ t 
skvey ciifis, and \ we stre 
continents s iw ‘ ‘ 
By and bv a wind springs ‘ 
The slo« ‘ 
‘ S lagi fort \ 
rrent. \ « ’ 
a sudden How 
« i | r iw 
ar t . . “ " ‘ 
ay ens from I 4 rl 
break . \\V 
shape \ 
fly \ ! Va 
( t ! l f 4 
wl ‘ il ts 
Phore ] ‘ ay 
1 « ‘ \ « 
f «his il 
acints : 7 
secm r { 
We hay eu s tt hea stu he § . 
set We nev vet ‘ ) “ : certain ( s . ; 
nese, i not off iV It tgreat embdicem I sf wen (fi sP 
en s of life. He who | stab pointment 
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CELEBRATED MARCH, 


IN THE POPULAR OPERA OF THE MAGIC FLUTE, BY MOZART, AS PRODUCED AT THE PARK THEATRE, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MK. HORN, 


We add the following short notice on the subject, from our musical correspondent 


We feel indebted to Mr. Horn for his politeness in allowing us to select this beautiful gem from the score 
It may challenge comparison with any similar composition, and is, in fact, unrivalled. Han- 


° The march in Die Zauberfiote, bears the character of sacred music, as it introduces a procession of priests. 
del’s dead march in Saul, is written for a more solemn occasion, a funeral procession ; and therefore a comparison will not apply. Handel intended to convey the most mournful sentiment that music is 
capable of—Mozart, merely to impress upon his audience, the pensive tranquillity attendant upon priestly functionaries, and your musical readers will at once receive the idea. It is, in short, a rich melody 
finely harmonized, tinged with that melancholy which seems to us the attribute of Mozart. If we may be allowed to quote William Gardiner, a somewhat eccentric, but abie writer on musical subjects, we 
should say that it is ‘one of those soul-entrancing combinations of harmony and melody, from which the amateur scarce sly knows how to tear himself.” b 


Andante larghetto e sostenuto. l 
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The men of all ranks a are 


SELECTED MISCELLANY. i Militia muster. Lines written on a puncheon of Spirits. | | on ordinary oce asions. 
‘Tention the hull! shoulder! as you were!’ sia deaminase leniiaiia Giaa proud of their wive’s finery ; even the poorest hold 
I « say, capting, Mike’s priming his fire-lock with i “ioe in derision all ornament that is not composed of | 
Open the mountains distant head. || bre de. Pe Why, deacon Michael Bigelow, aint Within these wooden walls, confined, sterling metal, of which they seem excellent Judges. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT |; you ashamed to do sitch a thing arter the tempe The ruin lurks of humankind ; The massy chains of gold or silver, the solid ban- 
rance paper? T'll report you to the court-martial. More mischiefs here, united, dwell, gles for the arms and ancles, the nul (nose-ring) of 


|| gold wire, on which is strung a ruby between two 
|| pearls, worn only by married women; the joshun 
| (armle t) of silver or gold, often set with precious 
the massy mngs for the fingers, thumbs, 
and toes, form the daily dress of a lady. 


Upon the mountain's distant head 
With trackless snows for ever white 

Where all is still, and cold, and dead 
Late shines the day's departing light 


|| You, without bagnets on your corn-stalks, stand And more diseases haunt this cell, 
back in the rear rank—trail arms.’’—*“ Capting, why Than ever plagued the Egyptian flocks, 
|| the dickens don’t you put the ranks farther apart? Or ever cursed Pandora's box. 
Phat are chap’s bagnet has stuck into Jem’s trow- Within these prison walls repose 
and T rather guess he won't sit down as slick The seeds of many a bloody nose; 
used to.” —" I say, Mister, don t blow you The chattering tongue, the horrid oath ; 
> in my face. Why darn it, how The fist for fighting, nothing loth; 
|| could Thelp it?) This here fellor shoulderin his fire- The passion quick, no words can tame, 
lock, stuck his bagnet strate thro’ the rim of my That bursts like sulphur into flame ; 
beaver, and I rather guess as how any on ye would The nose with diamonds glowing red, 


stones; 


| sers, 


But far below those icy rocks 
The vales, in summer bloom arrayed, 
Woods full of birds, and fields of flocks, 
Are dim with mist and dark with shade 


— | 


Theatre at Oxford. 
At Oxford, there is a theatre, which was built by 
a bishop three hundred years ago. The iron railing 
which surrounds it has, instead of pillars, a sort of 


as he 
backer smoke 


’Tis thus from warm and kindly hearts 


And eyes where generous meanings burn, I! ie yur { »o » side, s , . 
Earliest the light of life departs, | woe a” od Brad Bere homey boys “Can't The bloated eye, the broken head ! termini, with the heads of the Roman emperors, 
But lingers with the cold and stern li do it—wait till the capting tells us to order arms; Forever fastened be this door! a strange fancy, but the efleet is not bad. In this 
: won't bring down my fire-lock without orders if Confined within, a thousand more theatre—which, as oe - expected from its ori- 
Patronage. j; your head was on the top of it.’—* That's right, Destructive fiends of hateful shape, gin, is more like areas” t x4 emperor « Russia, 
. | Joe, rale soger, I tell ye only arte r this shoul ler Even now are plotting an escape the king of Prussia, and the Prince Regent were 
Not long after Benjamin Franklin had commence: |) your fire-lock perpendicular.” —" John, you’ ve gota Here, only by a cork restrained, made doctors, and were obliged to appear in scar- 
ed editor of a newspaper, he ne!.ced with consider- || fre-lock—what made you bring your numbrel In slender walls of wood contained, let robes. 7 he portraits of all three have since been 
able freedom the public conduct ene er ewe influ- || * Why, capting, the wind was due east, and I heard In all their dirt of death resice placed here. The king of England in his corona- 
ential persons in Philadelphia. This circumstance i the turke eys sereee hing, so 1 knew we'd have a Revenge, that ne'er was satistied ; tion robes—an admirable picture by Laurence, wor- 
was regarded by some of his patrons with disap- |! shower tines cihad one Gan teenie ohana?” The tree that bears the deadi¢ fruit thy of ancient tmes—hangs in the centre, ina most 
probation, and induced one of them to convey to) «Why. captung, Jame Lummis smashed my toe } Of murder, maiming and dispute ; splendid frame; on either side in far simpler frames 
Franklin, the opinion of his friends with regard to || with the but of his gun, and I rather guess i's a Assault, that innocence assails, and simpler garb hang the emperor of Russia, and 
it. The doctor listened with patience e to the reproof, | thirty-six pounder, for its tarnashun heavy.’ —* Jim The images of gloomy jails, the king of Prussia, also by Laurence. 
and begged the favour of his friend's company at |! Lummus, just have the purliteness to take your gun The giddy thought, on mischief bent, | — 
supper, on an evening which he named; at the off Tom's toe; and look out how you smash arter The midnight hour in folly spent, }} LITERARY TRIFLES 


All these within this cask 
And Jack the han 


same time requesting that the other gentlemen who 


; : 7 appear 
were dissatisfied with him should attend. The doe- 


yiman in the rear, | 


here's an engagement on 
Leftenint 


I say 


this.” ‘apting, 
"—"“ You don't say 


the nght dont 


Why is the devil riding on a mouse, like one and 


Su, 











. tor received his guests cordially, his editorial con- |! what is it ?’—“ Why Parks Lummis and George Thrice h: icin eal tinea ij the same thing !—Because i is synonymous—sin- 
duct was canvassed, and some advice given. Sup- || King fighting like blazes.’ ‘We'll make aring af- peneee RODPY BS, WES easly SaUs ‘ on-a-mouse 
per was at last announced, and the guests invited to |) toy parade, and see fair p lay, only tell them to wait = nature, ne'er this poison soug it; You are requested to make one word of red-nuts- 
Ge b] so repo . 
an adjoming reom The table was only supplied ull we're done sogerin Capting, 5 sav. ite arter ha oe wo. to ap wn re F se, and-gin ?— Understanding. 
with two puddings, and a stone pitcher filled with |) gin-down, and I rather cuess | need’nt stay any Oy ads ~— fo . ls worst of foes Wiese wm put on your stockings, why are you 
ys " . ' . y Ss x ai ’ i yr st ar o t . J ; 
water, All were helped; none could eat but the || longer according to law.” —* Well, I'm agreed. Now ie sure to make @ mista Because you must } 
q doctor He partook freely of the pudding, and urg vet into a strate line as quick as greased lightning The beve rage quatts that nature meant; aan 
ed his trends to do the same; but it was out of the Right face, dismiss.” — Norfolk int ‘ In reason’s scale his ene _—— weigned, W hvis i iki ngham Palace in London, the cheap- 
question—they tasted and tned in vain. When thei . His spirits want no foremgn aid ; est house in England ?—J? was buili fur a sorereig 
host saw the difficulty was uncoi rquerable, he rose Jamaica fire flies. os _ lled too high — too Low . whence proceeds the eloquence of a Phila- 
ac seas ut ‘ 
and addressed them. “My friends, any one who I was ia the habit, says the author of scenes in I ~ 7 fe | Ay ips aechaeona iwyer ?—F'rom the mouth 
can subsist upon saw-dust pudding and water, a8 1) Jamaica, almost nightly, of enclosing a dozen ot xint odie 1 ce te era are spectacles like hay and corn ?—Beeaus 
> “ds ‘ens t ” f 1" nD . y ~ ~Xistence, W ome to th ist ‘ 
oom, Resteno en il 8 patronage Watson's Annals || more of fire-tlies under an inverted glass tumbler on y me ; a nag \ “ Acs : w stale they are fur-age : 
i ; , spring that never yet grew stale— ae ee ae 
of Philadelphia my bedroom table, the hght from whose bodies enab pring What is the oldest tree in America }— Tie e/der- 
Such virtue les in—apam's ALE. 
Sennttter of chee led me to read without ditt ulty. They are about the tr 2 : 
P y of sheep. size of a bee, and perfectly harmless. Their com hones *Tis neither fish, flesh, nor bone, yet has four fin- 
As a curious illustration of the stupidity of sheep, | ing forth in more than usual numbers, is the certain Indian females’ love of ornament. gers and a thumb ?—A glove. 
a person dnving a flock of them through a dirty lane | harbinger of impending rain; and I have frequent- I never heard of any people (says arecent travel What is that which increases the effect by dim- 





of snu 


A pai 


» bed, why is vour slipper like an 


nishing the cause 
When you go t 


too, with means of accurate Knowledge, 
hly attached to ornament 


whilst travelling, met them im such myriads, ler—a lady 


in Liverpool, they were met by somebody coming | ly 
that, be the night ever so dark, the pathway was as_ in India) so thoroug 


in the opposite direction. For a little time the whole 





made a stop; at length one more venturesome than || plain and visible almost as noonday. The light females of India are generally. They are indulged | unsuccessful dun ?—Because it put of ¢ 

the rest, made a sudden effort, and leaped over the | they emit resembles exactly the lustre of diamonds, in this foible pardonable it may be—by their hus- |) next day _ 
person's head; all the rest of the sheep followed the | and I have been told that it is no uncommon thing bands and parents. The wealthiness of a family While I am writing this, I am thinking of some- 
example of the first, though it cost them considera- | for the creole coquets to insert a few of them, con- | may often be judged by a single glance at the prin- thing which you are thinking of; what is that 
ble exertion, while, if they had made the smallest || fined in pieces of thin gauze, among their hair, and | cipal lady of the zee nanah, who seldom omits doing thing }— The answer. 

bend to the right or left, they might have got for- || in various parts of their dress, just as our belles | honour to her husband by a full display of the p 

ward without trouble " avail themselves of the ingenuity of the paste-jewel. cious metals, with a great variety of gems or jewels GEORGE P. §CO INTERS 








